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Pcmeseercial hemi bers 


who possess a knowl- 
edge of the principles of 
bookkeeping are eligible to 


subscribe for our Extension 
Course in Accounting and Auditing. 
Privilege of subscription to this course 
is granted only to commercial teach- 


ers. The course is given at actual cost 
of material and service. It is a service-at-cost 
proposition. 

Regardless of whether you expect to continue 
teaching, or whether you desire to take up public 
accounting as a practice, you will be benefited by 
a course of this kind. By improving your knowl- 
edge of accounting principles and practice, au- 
diting principles and practice, income tax pro- 
cedure, and commercial law, you will certainly 
become a more valuable teacher. Increased 
knowledge means increased ability. Knowledge 
is your stock-in-trade. 

In this course we have eliminated the detailed clerical 
and arithmetical work usually found in similar courses, thus 
the time required to complete the course is materially less 
than is usually required. It was possible to eliminate 
these details because of the fact that the course was written 
specifically for' and is given only to commercial teachers. 
No one else can qualify. 


Booklet EC and an application blank will be mailed you upon 
request. 
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CONFERENCE OF COMMER- 
CIAL TEACHERS, MARCH 12, 
INDIANA STATE NORMAL 
SCHOOL 


There will be a conference of com- 
mercial teachers at the Indiana 
State Normal School, Eastern Divi- 
sion, Muncie, Indiana, Saturday, 
March 12, beginning at 10 a. m. 
Round-table discussions on methods 
of teaching, courses of study, and 
standard equipment for commercial 
departments make up the morning 
and afternoon programs. The school 
cafeteria will serve a noon luncheon 
at which there will be an address on 
“What the Business Man Expects 
of the Graduate of a High School 
Commercial Department.”’ This con- 
ference is being held under the aus- 
pices of the Eastern Division of the 
State Normal. 





CONNECTICUT BUSINESS 
EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION 
HOLDS ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The Connecticut Business Edu- 
cators’ Association held its Nine- 
teenth Annual Convention at Bridge- 
port, Connecticut, on Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 26. A feature of the meeting 
was the State Typewriting and Short- 
hand Contests. The attendance was 
fine and the meeting was judged ’one 
of the best in recent years. Mr. L. B. 
Matthias, President of the Associa- 
tion, was ably assisted by Miss 
Florence Simpson, of Bridgeport, as 
Secretary, and J. F. Nixon, of Mid- 
dletown, as Treasurer, in making the 
meeting a successful one. 





CENTRAL COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
TO MEET AT FORT DODGE 
THIS YEAR 


The Central Commercial Teachers’ 
Association will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Fort Dodge, Iowa, on May 5, 
6, and 7. Thursday is managers’ 
day and Friday and Saturday are 
teachers’ days. A strong program is 
being mapped out and plans are 
being made for a big attendance. A 
copy of the program may be obtained 
by writing A. F. Gates, Waterloo 
Business College, Waterloo, Iowa. 


TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
CONVENTION E. C. T. A. 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association is planning to hold its 
Twenty-third Annual Convention at 
the McAlpin Hotel, New York City, 
March 24, 25 and 26. F. G. Nichols, 
State Department of Education, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, is President of 
the Association, and D. A. McMil- 
lin of the Central High School, New- 
ark, New Jersey, is Secretary. 


TEACHERS’ MEETING TO BE 
HELD IN PITTSBURGH 


The Pittsburgh Teachers’ Institute 
and Western Pennsylvania Teachers’ 
Association will hold its semiannual 
meeting on the 25th and 26th of 
March at Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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THE TEACHING OF BOOKKEEPING BY THE 
BALANCE SHEET METHOD* 


by 


MAUDE S. HUSKINS 
Edward Little High School 
Auburn, Maine 


The teaching of bookkeeping by 
the Balance Sheet method is being 
discussed more or less at the present 
time by commercial teachers. Argu- 
ments in commendation of the method 
and criticisms against it are often 
seen and heard. I firmly believe that 
the instructor should use the method 
by which the best results can be se- 
cured—it is the effect of our teaching 
which counts—but a different proc- 
ess which might prove desirable is not 
tried for the reason that one is at a 
loss to know how to go about the 
presentation of the subject in a new 
way. It is with this last fact in mind 
that I am giving somewhat in detail 
a course which might be pursued in 
the teaching of the first three lessons 
in bookkeeping by the Balance Sheet 
method of approach. 

As a preliminary to the work I like 
to have the pupils know a little of the 
history of keeping books; that is to 
know that records of business trans- 
actions have been kept for centuries, 
and what some of the methods were; 
such as the use of the sun-baked 
tablets, the engraving upon stones, 
and the tally-sticks. They should be 
made to realize that the people of 
every nation have found it necessary 
to keep some sort of record of business 
dealings from the earliest time in his- 
tory down to the present day. This 
affords an opportunity for the mem- 
bers of the class to go to the library 
to secure information about the vari- 
ous countries which may be assigned 
to them or the teacher may give an 
informal talk about these facts. 

The next aim is to teach the Bal- 
ance Sheet. The first step is the 


preparation of the student for the 
work that is to be presented. Facts 
with which he is already familiar 
must be brought up in order to lead 
him on to new ones which it is neces- 
sary for him te grasp. Establish the 
fact that all property of any value 
has an owner. The homes of the 
pupils are owned by their parents or 
by some person to whom rent is paid 
for the right to occupy them. The 
school building, its furnishings, and 
the textbooks being used are the 
property of the city or town. Va- 
rious articles are owned by the pupils 
themselves. Through questions lead 
them to sense the fact of ownership. 
Have them make a list of their own 
property. Here it is important to 
distinguish between property having 
a personal value and that having a 
value in the market. A photograph of 
a relative, perhaps, is worth some- 
thing to the person who possesses it; 
but it can not be exchanged in a busi- 
ness deal. The students are now 
asked to find the total value of the 
articles they own, bringing out the 
point that each item must be ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars and cents. 
Have them next make a list of what 
they owe. Possibly a sum of money 
is owed to a friend or they are paying 
for a musical instrument. Choose 
some pupil whose lists show both 
things owned and things owed to 
place them on the board. What is 
the total value of this pupil’s prop- 
erty? How much does he owe? How 
shall we find out what he is really 
worth? They readily see what must 
be done. Write on the board Things 
Owned-Things Owed-Present Cap- 


*A paper read before the Maine State Teachers’ Association at the annual meeting held 


in December, 1920. 
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ital. Have the items which have 
been placed on the board by the pupil 
transferred under their proper head- 
ings in the equation. Detailed in- 
formation as to the financial standing 
of the student is evident. 


A more convenient arrangement 
is possible, although the fundamental 
equation remains the same. Have 
the lists arranged one under the other 
with the totals of each group placed 
to the right, using the labels Total 
Value of Things Owned and Total 
Value of Things Owed. The differ- 
ence between these two groups is 
labeled Present Capital. I have used 
the term Present Capital; but, of 
course, there are several names for 
that same thing, and one may sub- 
stitute the term he or she uses. We 
have a Balance Sheet on the board. 
No rulings are used for a time, for it 
is content and not form which is to be 
. emphasized at this point. The pu- 
pils compare their own lists with 
those placed on the board. They 
find that a definite order or arrange- 
ment of their items is more conven- 
ient and better understood, since 
each group properly labeled shows 
certain information about their finan- 
cial affairs. 


The lesson is now summarized 
somewhat as follows: The Present 
Capital of any person or firm may be 
' ascertained when the facts in regard 
to the property owned and that owed 
are available. These facts are ar- 
ranged in a definite order to advan- 
tage, this definite order being given 
the name ‘Balance Sheet.” 


Ask the students to make a Balance 
Sheet from their lists already made. 
Have them bring to class lists of a 
relative’s or friend’s property to be 
arranged or assign some. 


Throughout the teaching period 
encourage the boys and girls to make 
suggestions and to offer solutions for 
the various problems as they arise, 
discussing freely the advantages and 
disadvantages of following their ideas. 

In the second lesson the name 


“Assets” is substituted for the term 
Things Owned, and ‘Liabilities’ for 
Things Owed. We also wish to change 
the equation which has been devel- 
oped so that the Assets will appear on 
the left side of the equality sign; the 
Liabilities and Capital will be on the 
right. The groups will then be fixed 
in the positions which they always 
have in the keeping of books. Re- 
view very thoroughly the previous 
lesson. Have the equation Things 
Owned—Things Owed-=Present Cap- 
ital placed on the board again. Write 
the words Assets under the phrase 
Things Owned; the word Liabilities 
under Things Owed.  Assets—Lia- 
bilities- Present Capital the equation 
now reads. The pupils are asked to 
find an arrangement whereby the 
equality remains, but the equation 
reads differently. Finally Assets- 
Liabilities? Present Capital is ob- 
tained. 


Compare the equations and note 
carefully all the changes made. Use 
the amounts on some of the Balance 
Sheets which have been written to 
prove the equations if necessary. 


At this time the class is able to 
formulate a definition for the term 
Assets and one for Liabilities. They 
have learned also that in the actual 
keeping of books there are two sides 
and what groups belong on each side. 


Present problems to the students in 
which there are several kinds of As- 
sets and Liabilities. They must deter- 
mine under what headings the items 
are to be placed and arrange them in 
the form of a Balance Sheet, using 
the group names learned in this lesson 
for those of the first one. 


By this time the class has become 
familiar with the Balance Sheet and 
its purpose. In a going concern the 
Balance Sheet must change almost as 
soon as it is made. We must have 
some method of recording the daily 
changes. The various Assets and 
Liabilities must be handled as con- 
veniently as possible. In the third 


(Continued on page 22) 
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BUSINESS ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS* 


J. ANTON DE HAAS, New York University 


shall not be far from the mark if 

I assume that the majority of you 
here represent secondary schools 
which do not include the teaching of 
business organization and adminis- 
tration in their curricula. According 
to Leverett S. Lyon, who made a na- 
tional survey of commercial education 
in the public high schools of the Uni- 
ted States in September of last year, 
only a little over’8 percent of the re- 
porting schools gave this subject a 
berth. 


I shall not stop to inquire why this 
subject has been neglected, you un- 
doubtedly are aware better than I 
of the reasons for this condition. I 
shall confine myself to explaining to 
you why I believe most firmly that no 
secondary school can afford to con- 
tinue to neglect this subject. 


Let me put the question to you 
bluntly. Are you honestly convinced 
that the secondary school has done 
its full duty with these boys and 
girls whom it sends out into the world 
equipped with a shakey foundation of 
so-called cultural subjects, topped off 
with a fair amount of technical skill— 
a skill in stenography, in typewriting, 
and in elementary bookkeeping? 


I must say right here that I have 
the greatest respect for a person who 
has acquired a high degree of techni- 
cal skill. Its acquisition gives evi- 
dence of a disciplined will, of a firm 
determination in the pursuit of an 
ideal. He has definitely thrown over- 
board that dangerous willingness to 
be satisfied with “good enough” 
which stands in the way of overcom- 
ing obstacles. Such technical train- 
ing is a great character building proc- 
ess. It can not be denied that this 
technical skill usually enables the 


pupils to get a start in life. It forms 
for many a boy and girl the entering 
wedge with which the door to higher 
positions is gradually pushed open. 


But what is their intellectual stock- 
in-trade when the possibility of pro- 
motion has arrived? Has the second- 
ary school done its share in preparing 
him or her for more than the imme- 
diate future? The students have 
been trained to become faithful re- 
corders—they have been trained to 
record on a stenographic pad, type- 
writer or ledger the fruit of the brains 
of others, but what they must know 
of the tremendously complex modern 
business life, of the laws which govern 
its processes and relations, they must 


acquire after they leave the high 


school. 


Is It Not True That For The Most 
Part Their Business Education 
Is Not Calculated To Carry 
Them Beyond The 
Initial Stage? 


Their cultural knowledge is not 
likely to be much more helpful to 
them in this climb to higher levels. 
Much of our cultural education is 
frankly, almost aggressively, imprac- 
tical. In fact, there is a group of 
educators who value certain subjects 
not because of the usefulness of the 
knowledge which is acquired by their 
study, but principally, if not solely, 
because of the mental gymnastics 
involved. Their attitude is, ‘You 
may forget the facts, but you’ll have 
had the discipline.” And quite in 
agreement with this, the pupils read- 
ily proceed to forget what has been 
pounded down their passive throats by 
a process of forcible, albeit in accord 
with modern educational require- 
ments, painless feeding. 


*An address delivered at the annual meeting of the National Federation of Commercial 
Teachers at Cleveland, Ohio, December 27-31, 1920. 
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Is It Not Clear That There Is 
Something Lacking In The 
Intellectual Equipment of 

These Boys and Girls? 


First of all they have not been 
trained to establish a connection be- 
tween their knowledge and the world 
in which they will move and live. 
The young student can not make 
the connection between his school 
knowledge and the business world 
unaided. He lacks the perspective 
necessary to tie things up, and much 
of his knowledge is, therefore, merely 
intellectual ballast to him. 


In the second place, the pupil has 
not been given the concrete informa- 
tion which he needs to find his way 
in the world of which he is to become 
a part. He has not been taught what 
the big problems of business are, nor 
the correct solution of these problems, 
nor the correct method of finding a 
solution. His technical knowledge is 
related to the business world as the 
knowledge of the locomotive engineer 
is related to the railroad system. He 
lacks that understanding of the larger 
aspects of his work which will enable 
him first of all to understand his 
orders, clearly and adequately, and 
further will enable him to rise more 
rapidly to the place where he will be 
giving orders instead of receiving 
them. He has not been trained for 
the job beyond the immediate fu- 
ture—for the job which demands not 
merely the faithful performance of a 
task, but insight, planning and initia- 
tive. 


A course in business organization 
and administration, if properly taught, 
can be made to bridge this no-man’s 
land of the pupil’s knowledge. It 
will give the pupils the concrete in- 
formation they now lack, it will give 
them the right method of approach to 
business problems, and it will aid 
them in making practical use of the 
intellectual tools which four years 
of high school training places in 
their hands. 

I look upon the course in question, 
therefore, not merely as another course 


to be added to an already overcrowd- 
ed curriculum, but rather as a cor- 
relating and orientation course which 
will enable the pupils to find their 
intellectual footing. The course, in 
my estimation, is eminently practical 
and, at the same time, truly cultural. 


The educational value of a study 
of business has not been fully recog- 
nized. A man can only then be said 
to be truly educated when he ‘can 
apply his knowledge to the solution 
of his daily problems. If it is con- 
sidered of cultural value to study the 
life of the plant and animal, it is no 
less of cultural significance to study 
the life which he as a business man 
must live himself. A course which 
gives him a more intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the life about him, of the value 
and the meaning of our institutions 
and customs, of his relation to his 
fellow men, is both practical and cul- 
tural. 


What Would You Teach in a 
Course of That Kind? 


We can answer this question by 
visualizing the environment in which 
these pupils will be placed after they 
leave the school. Our training should 
make it possible for them to adjust 
themselves readily to this environ- 
ment. They will form part of an 
organization. They should know 
something about the principles which 
govern commercial organization. 
They will meet a person whom they 
will hear called a purchasing agent, 
or a salesman, or a treasurer, or an 
employment manager. They should 
know who these men are, of what 
their work consists, what functions 
they perform in the general organ- 
ization. In learning this the future 
employee will learn to see himself, 
not as tied down to a particular job, 
as a pigeon-holed package, but as a 
part of a living organization of a 
great cooperative system in which the 
success of the whole depends upon 
the integrity of each functional work- 
er. To the ignorant the other man’s 
job always seems easy. Lack of ap- 
preciation of the importance of the 
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work done by those above him breeds 
discontent and indifference. Knowl- 
edge of the job above makes for a 
wholesome respect for the accom- 
plishments of his superiors and shows 
him the way to advancement. 

Besides making him a more intel- 
ligent and more enthusiastic worker, 
such knowledge makes him a better 
citizen. It will teach him more con- 
vincingly than abstract argument 
that men rise, not through the exploi- 
tation of the weak, through luck or 
graft, but through superior power 
and knowledge. 


He will also, when in a business 


position, hear much about the finan-. 


cial problems of the concern. Such 
problems should not be unknown ter- 
ritory to him. His knowledge should 
extend somewhat beyond the figuring 
of the correct amount of discount to 
an understanding of the part played 
by the note, the draft, and the other 
documents in the financial life of the 
concern and of the nation. He must 
learn that the organization of which 
he forms a part is a nicely balanced 
unit, that the financial resources 
which form its life-blood are not limit- 
less, and are obtained in accordance 
with scientific laws. He will then see 
the financial limitations of the concern 
and will understand the relation be- 
tween the financial condition of the 
nation, the wages of the employees, 
the cost of doing business, and the 
cost of the product. 


He should be taught that the loca- 
tion of a store or factory, and the 
nature and arrangement of its physi- 
cal equipment, bear a direct relation 
to the financial success of the concern, 
and he should be shown the way in 
which guess-work in these matters 
may be displaced by scientific method. 

Finally, he should have some rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the part played 
in the business world by the various 
institutions with which he will come 
in daily contact. The bank, the trans- 
portation company, the insurance 
company, the stock exchange, and 
the customs house should mean more 
to him than names or buildings, or 


addresses to which checks must be 
sent. Their social and commercial 
functions should be made clear to 
him. 


Would Not Such a Course Re- 
quire Too Much Time and 
Prove Too Difficult for 
the Young Student? 


I realize that this question would 
be well taken. Though we may all 
agree upon the point that such knowl- 
edge about his environment is as in- 
dispensable to a future business man 
as is a knowledge of soils, plants, and 
animals to a prospective farmer. We 
may still not see our way clear to give 
him this information. It is not too 
ambitious an undertaking. It is no 
more ambitious than a course in geog- 
raphy which undertakes to describe 
the physical world to the student, or 
a course in history which paints the 
rise and fall of empires. 

I have taught this type of course 
for some eight years to university 
students and have found sufficient 
time in one semester to give them a 
picture of the business world. It 
goes without saying that each topic 
discussed could have been worked out 
in much greater detail. One could 
easily talk for two years on the bank 
alone. The information imparted 
need not be complete. It must be 
fundamental, going into detail only 
where details illustrate principles. 

In the high school, it may prove 
more workable to lengthen the 
course to one year, so that progress 
may be more slow and more time may 
be devoted to classroom discussion 
and possibly to excursions. You may 
ask, Is not such a course too difficult 
for pupils of high school age? I could 
point to a number of high schools and 
especially to high schools of com- 
merce, like the High School of Com- 
merce in New York City, where such 
courses are at present being taught, or 
to no less than thirty private business 
college chains that do not find such 
a course too heavy for students with 
a less thoroughly laid educational 


(Continued on page 25) 
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OFFICE TRAINING* 


W. C. STEPHENS, PRES. 
Twin City Business University 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Higher During a recent meet- 
Standards ing at the Univer- 
Necessary sity of Minnesota, 


our Commissioner of 
Education remarked that he was not 
at all satisfied with the material the 
State had been able to secure to in- 
struct in the commercial departments 
of the high schools, that the standard 
for commercial teachers must be 
raised until the work is on a par with 
that of the other departments. I am 
certain that all of us fully agree with 
him. I should go a step further by 
saying that the commercial depart- 
ments should set a standard even 
higher than that of the other depart- 
ments, and for the reason that we are 
the greatest industrial nation in the 
world, we are constantly in need of an 
ever-increasing supply of the highest 
type of employees, young men and 
women who with proper business ex- 
perience are capable of being captains 
of industry in our various lines of 
business activities. 


Since we are a great commercial 
nation and since our responsibilities 
as such are constantly enlarging, it 
behooves us from now on to educate 
in¥a practical, businesslike way the 
brightest young minds in our various 
communities. 


I have no sympathy whatever with 
the old, exploded, never-true idea that 
those who can not succeed in any 
other line should take up commercial 
work. If we are to keep abreast and 
eventually forge ahead of the other 
nations of the world commercially, as 
we must do, we can do it only by the 
proper technical training of these 
young people endowed with good, 
clear intellects. 


Responsibility Granted then that 
of Commercial in our commercial 
Teachers departments we 

have young people 
of average intelligence, it is absolute- 
ly imperative that those who have 
direct charge of our commercial de- 
partments should be men and women 
with a broad general education, to- 
gether with practical, technical train- 
ing. This brings home to us then 
the responsibility of the commercial 
teachers. 

Unfortunately, during the past few 
years, the demand for commercial 
teachers has been so great that many 
schools have been obliged to accept 
teachers who not only lacked the 
broad cultural training necessary to 
obtain the highest standard of work, 
but who have had little or no oppor- 
tunity for practical training. This 
means that while the teachers have 
done the best they could, they have 
not been able to bring to the students 
the many detailed problems which 
confront them when they assume 
their duties in the field of actual busi- 
ness, the little things that may seem 
so trivial, yet which are in reality all . 


“important to those who would make 


the greatest success as employees. 
My suggestion is, therefore, that 
those expecting to remain in the com- 
mercial teaching line should spend a 
summer or two in substitute steno- 
graphic and secretarial work, and 
those who do not already have a de- 
gree should take advantage of the 
excellent extension courses offered by 
our universities. 


Office Training I received twenty- 
eight replies from 
a number of questionnaires which 


*An excerpt from an address delivered at the annual meeting of the Minnesota State 


Teachers’ Association at St. Paul, Minnesota. 
9 
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were sent to commercial teachers 
concerning their departments. In 
the question, ‘‘Do your students have 
sufficient practical correspondence,” 
ten answers were ‘‘yes” and eighteen 
were “no.” Three of the schools 
having large departments answered 
“‘yes,”” and the other large schools 
answered ‘‘no.”” This leads me to 
suggest that if commercial depart- 
ments are to be maintained, there 
should be such supervision as will 
give the students sufficient work in 
one of the most important parts of 
the course—the actual “office train- 
ing’ work. Not all of the students 
need the same amount of training, but 
it is usually the better students, those 
who need the least training, that get 
the best actual practice, for the rea- 
son that their work does not need to 
be scrutinized so carefully. Cooper- 
ation of business men may often be 
obtained if they are approached in 
the right way. Nothing will take the 
place of actual correspondence that 
is to be mailed out, for the reason 
that the interest and responsibility 
will be lacking. Either abandon the 
departments or turn the students out 
as full-fledged, competent employees. 


Transcription The transcription 
of bona fide corre- 
spondence, which must be ready for 
the mails before students leave for 
the day, the proper filing of original 
letters with carbon copies, the prepa- 
ration of the required duplicate or 
triplicate card records, the duplicat- 
ing of letters with names and ad- 
dresses filled in, the responsibility of 
enclosures in letters, the weighing of 
various classes of mail and parcel 
post packages to ascertain the re- 
quired postage—all these are among 
the duties which make the keen, alert- 
thinking stenographer. 


Filing Proper filing for ready refer- 

ence is today one of the most 
important duties of the office em- 
* ployee, which is usually taken care of 
by the stenographer unless one or more 


10 


special filing clerks are required. Do 
not underestimate the value, therefore, 
of the modern filing cabinet. A knowl- 
edge of its use is imperative. 


In my questionnaire, twenty ans- 
wered in the affirmative and three in 
the negative to the question, “Is 
your Board willing to give you the 
necessary office devices for your de- 
partment?” Eleven said they had 
modern filing cabinets and seventeen 
said they had none. My conclusion, 
therefore, is that seventeen out of 
twenty-eight did not consider this 
all-important device necessary. Let 
me suggest that before another year 
will have rolled around, your depart- 
ment be equipped with a modern 
filing cabinet. You are responsible 
for results, and you can not do your 
best work without proper equipment 
which plays such an important part 
in efficiency. 


Appliances Practically every school 

in the state has a 
mimeograph or a neostyle. I appre- 
ciate the fact that these are used 
principally for office work. Now, 
how much experience do your short- 
hand students have in cutting sten- 
cils, correcting mistakes, adjusting 
and inking the machine, running off 
circular letters or other forms? I 
mean, do all of your students have 
sufficient practice so you can entrust 
an important piece of work to them 
with the assurance that it is going to 
be gotten out right? If so, you have 
done your duty in this respect; if 
not, your students lack to that extent. 


Among twenty-eight schools heard 
from, only one has a dictating ma- 
chine. I am aware that very few 
dictating machines are used in small 
places. If, therefore, you are educat- 
ing your students with the idea that 
they will stay in these localities where 
very few machines of this kind are 
used, it is possibly not very necessary 
for you to give instruction on them. 


(Continued on page 23) 
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TESTS IN BOOKKEEPING 
EXERCISE ONE 
Journalize the following transactions, using ordinary journal paper: 


On July 1, 1920, Roger G. David began the wholesale hardware business 
with the following assets and liabilities: 


ASSETS 
Ee ee hl 
ee eas Os slay $reg a wba 4s Mihatneethd aes dedes Di wwe wet alts 3,210.00 
aE I I oso oo iiss dad ad a dK ORC Uw das Se wesw sa sae an 642.50 
a +. 0.5 nie SisGs Hadid VERA d 4s de oc ae nner eed 210.00 
A. J. Paulsen's account. . edieibaadesenderen tenbedad 288. 50 
H. W. Hart’s 90-day note dated June 2.. inns Witer cab a ahs de ae ac Spd aban 875.00 

LIABILITIES 
M. S. Cole & Co.’s account. Sieh SS ee PERT: 
E. R. Metcalf’s account. . sk siescau Wes 8 ae ce 
A 60-day note dated June 21, in favor of C. H. Bush.................... 500.00 


As bookkeeper for Mr. David, make the required entry for the invest- 
ment arfd record the following selected transactions in journal form: 
July 2. a at the bank the note of H. W. Hart. Paid cash for office supplies, 
12.50. 

3. Sold J. A. Anderson, terms 2/10 n/30: 30 grindstones at $2.25; 2 doz. planes at 
$7.50; 3 doz. mortise locks at $3.40; 2 doz. wrenches at $10.50; 2 doz. try 
squares, 8 in., at $4.75. 

Accepted 10-day sight draft drawn on us by M. S. Cole & Co. in favor of the Mer- 
chants National Bank for the amount of their account. 

6. Sold J. F. Epley, terms 2/10 n/30: 24 ice cream freezers at $2.25; 10 clothes wring- 

ers at $3.25; 114 doz. saws at $18.00; 8 doz. porcelain knobs at $1.25. 
Sold D. C. Sapp, for cash: 2 drills at $6.00; 1 doz. hammers at $5.75; 100 Ib. nails 
at 4c. 

7. Received J. A. Anderson’s check for the amount of his purchase of July 3, less the 
discount. 

Bought of M. S. Cole & Co., terms 1/10: 18 doz. wrenches at $8.25; 12 doz. ham- 
mers at $4.25. 

g. Received John V. Barrett’s check in settlement of account. 

Sent E. R. Metcalf a check for balance due. 
12. Received J. F. Epley’s check in payment of bill of July 6, less the discount. 
Paid $28.63 cash for freight and cartage on goods purchased. 

14. Fearing the insolvency of A. J. Paulsen, the firm secured from him a certified check 
for $150.00 and gave him a receipt in full of account. 

Paid by check to the Merchants National Bank the draft accepted July 5. 

15. Sent M.S. Cole & Co. a check for the amount of the invoice of July 7, less the dis- 
count. David withdrew for personal use $250.00. 


Open accounts on ledger ruled paper, post your journal entries, and take 
a Trial Balance. 


EXERCISE TWO 


Use journal, cash book, sales book, and purchases book. The special 
columns required in the cash book are as follows: On the debit side, Accounts 
Receivable, Discount on Sales, and Cash Sales; on the credit side, Accounts 
Payable, Discount on Purchases, and General Expense. 

P. J. Mumford, wholesale dealer in dry goods, closes his books at the 
end of November, 1920, and finds that his assets and liabilities are as follows: 

ASSETS: Cash on deposit in Commercial National Bank $1,298.16; Merchandise as 


per inventory $12,906.18; notes receivable $2,496.24; accounts receivable $4,875.50; fur- 
niture and fixtures $895.00; accrued interest on notes receivable $4.83. 


LIABILITIES: Notes payable $1,500.00; accounts payable $3,687.43; interest accrued 
on notes payable $1.28. 


Among the assets are the following: 
11 
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NOTES RECEIVABLE 
An interest-bearing note dated November 20, payable in one month, S. C. Bowlby, 
maker, $1,000.00. 
wo 60-day note dated November 15, L. Bates, maker, $525.00. 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
L. Larson, $840.00 (invoice dated November 21, terms 2/10 n/30). 
L. E. Lunn, $945.16 (invoice dated May 1, terms 3/10 n/60). 
Among the liabilities are the following: 


NOTES PAYABLE 


30-day interest-bearing note dated November 20, in favor of Bruce & Menz, $700.00. 
Three months’ note dated November 1, in favor of the Commercial National Bank, 


$800.00. 
ACCOUNTS PAYABLE 


Spencer Bros. $1,525.00 (invoice dated November 15, terms 2/30 n/60). 

Beal & White, $1,422.23 (invoice dated November 25, terms 1/20 n/60). 

Johnson & Shelley, $740.20 (invoice dated November 30, terms n/30). 

On December 1, Mumford admits L. M. Miller as an equal partner, the 
new firm to be known as Mumford & Miller. Miller invests an amount equal 
to Mumford’s net investment, paying one-half in cash and giving his two 
months’ note, dated December 1, for the balance. 

(a) Assuming that a new set of books is opened, make the erftries for 
the foregoing facts; all interest calculations to be figured at 6%. 
(b) Record the following selected transactions for the month of Dec- 
ember: 
Décember 2. Received from L. Larson a New York draft in payment of his invoice of Nov- 
ember 21, less the discount. 

4. Received from T. M. Nelson, terms one-half cash, balance 15-day interest- 
bearing note, an invoice of goods amounting to $2,195.48. The proper 
remittance has been made accordingly. 

6. Paid by check the following bills: rent $125.00; office supplies $36.40; type- 
writer and desks $250.00; insurance $30.00; telephone $5.00. 

6. Cash sales for the day $225.80. 

8. Sold D. C. Brown, terms one-half cash, balance on account, a bill of goods 
amounting to $840.50. 

11. L. E. Lunn failed in business and compromised with his creditors on a basis 
of 75c on the dollar. In accordance with this agreement we received 
his check in payment of his invoice of May 1 

12. Sent a check to Beal & white in payment of their invoice of November 25, 
less the discount. 

13. Received Brown’s check for the cash payment required in sale of December 8. 

15. We accepted and returned to Spencer Bros. their draft at 10 days’ sight in 
payment of their invoice of November 15, less the discount. 

19. Sent T. M. Nelson a check in payment of our note and interest due today. 

20. Received from Anderson & Peters, terms n/I0, an invoice amounting to 
$1,254.16. 

20. Received from S. C. Bowlby a letter enclosing our note of November 20, in 
favor of Bruce & Menz and endorsed by them to Bowlby. He asks us 
to apply this note and interest on his note of November 20 and to allow 
him a few days in which to pay the balance of the note. We comply 
with his request. 

21. Prepaid by check our note of November 1, in favor of the Commercial 
National Bank, less the discount for the unexpired time. 

22. Cash sales for the day $164.28. 

26. Sold M. S. Berning, on his 90-day trade acceptance, a bill of merchandise 
amounting to $450.75. 

26. Received from Anderson & Peters a letter stating that they prepaid the freight 
amounting to $16.98 on their invoice of December 20, but neglected to 
add the freight to the invoice. We credit them for the amount of the 
freight. 

26. Sent check to Johnson & Shelley in payment of their invoice of November 30. 

30. Sent check to Anderson & Peters in payment of their invoice of December 
20, including the freight that *they prepaid. 

(c) Foot and rule the books of original entry. 
(d) Post and take a Trial Balance. 
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EXERCISE THREE 


From the following Trial Balance and Inventories, prepare a Balance 
Sheet and Profit and Loss statement for the three months ending June 30, 1920: 


i ks SE II oo ous ccc cb rate sadees os SR Us e080 $13,000.00 
P.B. S. Peters, capital. . Pir Fares ola ieee ste ppais atone 13,000.00 
M. E. Studebaker, personal. “AR CRE es Ors Se eee me $ 580.00 
P. B. S. Peters, personal Pe pit a are ania tbe gy ORE eG eels 600.00 
NR iS cand ey Shae eats 60k Se he niek Pea ae eG SED 1,916.36 
Real estate....... enibie Riese iso 5 eeecntek elated iia mics” ae 
Mdse. inventory, April ERG ATK pape 5,152.60 
eee SOS go cib ins Ss bats a> ash ade aera pe 12,618.35 
Returned omecces Pak share: ot ed Srierp cs reteen epaerenese do ant sms 519 161.50 
NS ites Rare Se a.0 28 ag 6 Hake R ORI 6 SS Soe eo 14,341.37 
NN eh aes 221.50 
Discount on purchases. Pe PE CE Re OE re ree 821.76 
EE ey eC ree oe eer Soe eee es 1,425.80 
5S Soca Theda 2 en a ad Sea nae ce GEE oe we 1+. 2,400.82 
ne Pai sats Tesch arid nine evecare Serene dP 1,835.18 
TENN ho oo55% 5 48 363 oo nis deeere Qe ysaecn 1,835.00 
oo a bin gaya oa hcclin, sh od wae id StS old" one 554.32 
NE I cco ois. 5 kau a ssw 6% wae Be Solna 72.12 
RN 5 oo nas Sispiets. 6A wie an Same ean ae 1,481.35 
SOTEeS......... A by era he Sy SO ey ree pga ey ar Mt eet ape 950.00 
ee a a pei See ial 4,690.00 
UE III. 5 onc on cs ca nccecsbadecsnicssciscae . EER 
nfo. dim, sis 5 3 a Sins e Mea WHOS bee a 2,346.12 
I 55 spite 4 roo wins dcp ic Dees oe 2,162.94 





$45,905.81 $45,905.81 








Inventories: 
ER Oe LT ee ee AE ee ye OL ERI hy $9,259.80 
leterest accrued on motes receives... ... 5... cnc ccewccsoncwscsas 142.86 
SRGCTERE BOCCIOE GW GIGUED DAGRINE o.oo oi ok sc ooo ecient os we seaeseceves 62.46 
a 6. oes Wis vi, oss Ais ee dehy bee OMA w alas Warwalne 48.00 


Furniture and fixtures, book value less 5% depreciation. 
Delivery equipment, book value less 5% depreciation. 


AN EXAMINATION IN BOOKKEEPING 


The commercial teachers who are required to pass an examination yearly in different 
states, will be interested in the following questions given recently to the teachers in Texas.* 
(1) Explain the difference between single entry and double entry bookkeeping. _ II- 
lustrate. What is an asset? What is a liability? 
(2) What & = account? Explain and illustrate the use of the terms ‘‘Debit” and 
“Credit.” 
(3) Define books of account. Define posting. 
(4) Distinguish between a bill and an invoice. What is a receipt? [IIlustrate. 
(5) What is an inventory? What is the purpose of the balance sheet? 
(6) Show that you know the difference between ‘‘check,”’ “‘draft,”’ and “note.” 
(7) Make a record of the following transactions, using the journal, posting to the ledg- 
er and taking a trial balance: 
June 6. Henry Jones invested $5,000.00 cash in the seed and implement business. 
20. Bought from Huth Seed Co., on account, merchandise per invoice $1,582.90. 
July 1. Paid freight charges on implements $152.00. 
Aug. 2. Sold D. A. Snow, on account, 1 plow at $50.00, 5 bu. oats, goc per bu. 
and 10 bu. wheat at $2.50 per bushel. 
Sept. 1. Paid Huth Seed Co., on account, $250.00. 
Cash sales to date $1,875.50. 
(8) What is the purpose of the inventory? What is meant by closing theledger? II- 
lustrate. How do you close a personal account? Illustrate. 





*W. B. Mikesell now has general supervision of commercial education in the secondary 
schools of Texas and is doing much to raise the standards of commercial education in that 
state. He is a graduate of Ohio University, and previous to his appointment as Supervisor 
of Commercial Education in Texas he was in charge of the Commercial Department in the 
Union High School at El Centro, California. 
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Cc. P. A. PROBLEM 






The following problem is taken from our Extension Course in Accounting and Auditing 


for commercial teachers. 


It is a problem involving many accounting principles and will be 


found interesting, though it will require a thorough knowledge of accounting to be able to 


properly solve it. 


If you have a student with unusual ability who has completed a bookkeeping course, 
Teachers are invited to submit solutions, whether 


you might give him this problem as a test. 
prepared by students or by themselves. 


These will be reviewed by a Certified Public Ac- 
countant and commented on in an early issue of ‘“The Balance Sheet,” 
solution of the problem will also appear. 


at which time a correct 


Below is the Balance Sheet of the X. L. O. Manufacturing Co., January 1, 1920: 


ASSETS 
re Cth ata kh ee ed oda wa ewe $ 31,718 
Aocoumts Receivable... 2... 20... .cccceee 118,455 
Inventory: 
I ca. any aiiptn aa bice p iara 8 50,560 
ES SS er ee 18,058 
ce | ee ee 4,500 
EEC SU ceechities x nscsean' isved easy 108,000 
| EET Te er 
ND Getter aid kid hiuio-a, oF la ciated aie 90,000 
RI, 25g ie a carece signe $572,192. 


.40 
.00 


.80 
.20 
.00 
.00 
-00 
.00 


40 





LIABILITIES 
id iii ie oe a Biah ois wads a% 0 
Dividends Payable, P’f’d Stock, 2-1-20..... 
Dividends Payable, Com. Stock, 2-1-20.... 
Twenty-year Mortgage Bonds, 6% 

eae 
rere 
Capital Stock, P’f’d.... 
Capital Stock, Com.. 
ON ere rer ee 
I ee Sea can oie and odin me Belo ae 


Total Liabilities and Net Worth .. 


$21,289.20 
4,500.00 
6,000 .00 


60,000.00 
3,000.00 
150,000.00 
300,000.00 
2,830.80 
24,572.40 


. $572,192.40 


The transactions for the year ending Dec. 31, 1920, were as follows: 


II er neene Serb en nn ncnnnenaseee senses es 


Rents Received. . 


peecout ana Atowances on Sales... . ..... co.cc ccc csccccccceavct 


Bad Debts Charged Off......... 
Cash Disbursments: 


Seto Sail ales a as eet cao ales ss aio WGA Bi ee RED 
CS Maas Gb oie apes is GA tink & simmer nial Deca oekae 
et hl aa ged has ind Saw aon a ade bine mae dee bho 
I yb Su ahs 10g. eae te 58 Se ch a dial kod Alm aig a passe cnacianen 


Office E 


TARR ESS i Ren RE EES A RE ED 
a ch RE Se AS Re cre Ae 8 Rona a Oe eee gee a a re 


Taxes. . 
Inventories Dec. 31, 1920: 


I 2a rea Sag i oe oh craig tn ice era reuse aes 


Finished Goods. . 
Land Estimated at. 


$476,100.60 
360.00 
147,840.00 
494,000. 40 
14,111.40 
1,285.80 


60 
40 
60 
80 
20 
40 
60 
80 


$146,013. 
4,493. 
210,855. 
14,305. 
1,156. 
31,748. 
35,082. 
4,711. 


$ 54,462. 
; 18,505. 


54 
20 


120,000. 


Semiannual dividends of 3% on ‘preferred. and 2% « on common stock, declared in June 


and December, payable August 1 and February 1. 


Reserve for depreciation of buildings, 


3%; machinery, 5%; office furniture and fixtures, 10%; and bad debts reserve, 2% of 


accounts receivable. 


Prepare: Operating Statement and Balance Sheet as on January 1, 1921. 
Assume that the semiannual bond interest of $1,800.00 was paid when due. 








READERS OF 
‘“*THE BALANCE SHEET”’ 


If ‘‘The Balance Sheet’’ is being 
addressed to teachers who are no 
longer connected with your school, 
we will consider it a very great 
favor if you will advise us so that 
their names may be taken off the 
the list. We want ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet”’ to reach every commercial 
teacher who is interested in it and, 
in order that our circulation list 
may be kept accurate, teachers 
should notify us promptly of 
changes in addresses. 








NOTICE 


We are prepared to furnish 
users of ‘‘20th Century Book- 
keeping”’ advertising mate- 
rial at a reasonable price. 
Schools desiring to secure 
advertising matter for dis- 
tribution to prospective stu- 
dents are requested to write 
for samples and prices. 


South-Western Pub. Co. 
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NEWS ITEMS 


North Dakota. 





Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Conover 
have recently been elected as commer- 
cial teachers in the High School at Ben- 
ton Harbor, Michigan. 
taught in the High School at Jamestown, 
Mr. Conover is a grad- 
uate of the Brooklyn, Michigan, High 
School, Cleary College, Ypsilanti, Mich- 


They formerly 





igan, and attended the Michigan State Normal College for two years. It 
seems to be impossible to keep a Michiganian out of his home state for any 


length of time. 


Dr. E. C. Broome, who has been 
Superintendent. of. Schools at East 
Orange, New Jersey, was just recently 
elected as Superintendent of Schools 
for Philadelphia. “The Balance 
Sheet’”’ extends best wishes to Dr. 
Broome for an abundance of success 


in his new position. 

Gladys A. Wil- 
liams of Sheldon, 
Iowa, is teaching in 
the Great Falls, 
Montana, High 
School this year. 
She is a product of 
the Iowa State 





University. 

W. R. Smith, formerly of the 
Enumclaw High School, has been 
elected as head of the Commercial 
Department of the Puyallup, Wash- 
ington, High School. 

P. Zum 


Brunnen of 
Charleston, South 
Carolina, has been 
engaged as Princi- 
pal of the Eman- 
uel Business Col- 

. - lege, Asheville, 
North Carolina. Mr. Zum Brunnen 
is a graduate of the Western Normal 
College at Shenandoah, Iowa, and 
has been teaching commercial sub- 
jects for a number of years. He for- 
merly taught at the Riverside Mili- 
tary Academy and later at the Porter 
Military Academy. 





Marie Hydell, a graduate of the 
Chillicothe Business College, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, is teaching commercial 
subjects in the Camp Sherman Voca- 
tional School. Her work has been 
most satisfactory and helpful in build- 
ing up the Camp Sherman School. 


Margaret 
Crawford is 
teaching commer- 
cial subjects at 
Ridgeway, Penn- 
sylvania. She is a 
graduate of the 
Grove City High 
School and as City Caluan, Class 
of 1920. 


George W. Gillert, formerly 
with the High School at Monmouth, 
Illinois, is teaching commercial sub- 
jects this year in the North Division 
High School, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

William C. 
Hudson, who 
taught in the Com- 
mercial High 
School at Atlanta, 
Georgia, last 
year, is in charge 
of the Department 
of Commerce of the State Normal 
College, Bowling Green, Ohio, this 
year. He is a graduate of Valparaiso 
University, and has attended the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and the Georgia 
School of Technology. 

(Concluded on page 20) 








Teachers open for immediate employment are requested to get 


_ in touch with our Employment Department at once. 
eral calls for experienced teachers. 


We have,sev- 
Address, Employment Depart- 


ment, South-Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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THE TEACHING OF BUSINESS LAW 


by 


JAMES C. REED, B. L., LL. B. 


(Continued from January Number) 


The Faculty of Imagination is 
Also Trained by a Study 
of the Law 


It seems to students sometimes that 
a case has been decided in favor of 
the wrong party, and that the prin- 
ciples of the law have been erro- 
neously applied. When he considers 
the case further, and follows the oppo- 
site holding to its legitimate conclu- 
sions he discovers why the case is 
properly decided. This requires an 
exercise of the imagination, to carry 
out in the mind’s eye the results 
which would follow from deciding the 
facts under consideration in a certain 
way. Another exercise,of the imagi- 
nation is involved in seeing the rea- 
sonableness of an opposite decision 
at different stages in the development 
of society. Because a decision was 
one way in feudal times does not 
mean that it would be either sensible 
or just in the present state of society. 
It might even be unjust under present 
conditions. The student who does 
not possess the faculty of imagination 
will not be able to get a clear under- 
standing of cases of this kind. 


The Object of the Study of Law 


The question arises, is a study 
which involves in such a high degree 
the faculties of precision, analysis, 
reasoning, memory, imagination and 
discrimination, a suitable one for 
high school students? Some high 
school principals object to the teach- 
ing of commercial law in the high 
school on the ground that it is too 
technical and difficult for high school 
students. These principals are honest 
in their opinions and have probably 
drawn their conclusions from the way 
in which they have seen the subject 
taught in some high schools. The 
fact, however, that a subject has been 
poorly handled in certain cases is not 
a legitimate reason for condemning 
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the study. Many teachers of com- 
mercial law fail to get the proper 
viewpoint in presenting the subject. 
They do not comprehend what the 
object of a course in commercial law 
should be. It is not the intention 
that the high school student should 
be trained for admission to the bar, 
or should go into the study in a tech- 
nical way with a view of mastering 
all the intricacies and fine distinc- 
tions of which the subject is capable. 
It is rather to give the student a suf- 
ficient knowledge of the law to en- 
able him to act intelligently in busi- 
ness affairs. An educated man of 
the world should have at least a gen- 
eral knowledge of the main features 
of the law. Such a knowledge is 
essential to the well informed man 
of affairs. Such a knowledge does 
not require that the law should be 
studied as an abstract science and in 
a comprehensive way. It is not 
necessary that the man of affairs 
should be able to give expert advice 
but rather to enable him to judge 
when he needs the services of an 
expert lawyer. To impart such a 
general knowledge should be the 
object of a high school course. Such 
a course can be carried out without 
making a study of technical cases, 
or of going into the subject to such 
an extent that the ordinary high 
school student would be lost in a 
maze of fine distinctions. There are 
two classes of teachers who do poor 
work in commercial law, one class 
because they know too much law and 
the other because they know too little. 
I have no objection to a teacher who 
has an expert knowledge of law, pro- 
viding he also has a sufficient grasp 
of the principles of psychology to put 
his knowledge in teachable form, and, 
further, providing he knows the limi- 
tations of the high school student. 
It is a high art to be able to recast 
one’s knowledge and to put it in such 
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form that it will be readily under- 
stood by immature students. This 
problem is involved in any kind of 
teaching, and it isa common maxim 
of good pedagogy that the subject 
matter should be within the range 
and comprehension of the students 
for whom it is intended. The inex- 
perienced law school graduate is the 
worst offender in this respect. He 
thinks it to his credit to go into the 
intricacies of technical cases in order 
to impress his students with | the 
depth of his knowledge, and also be- 
cause recasting his knowledge in easy, 
comprehensible language is hard 
work. Another class of teachers who 
do sorry work in commercial law is 
the teacher whose knowledge of the 
subject, both from a theoretical and 
practical standpoint, is very limited. 
Her knowledge of the subject con- 
sists in partly knowing what is in a 
small textbook. This enables her to 
ask the questions at the end of the 
chapter without the necessity of 
Always looking back at the desig- 
nated paragraph in order to judge 
whether the student has answered 
correctly or not. Such a teacher 
usually considers it rank heresy for 
a student to venture to inject into 
the lesson some question which is not 
found in the book, and looks with 
disapproval upon any student who 
allows his curiosity to so far lead him 
astray as to wonder if it would make 
any difference in the decision if the 
facts were varied a little. Between 
these two extremes we have some 
teachers who are doing excellent 
work in teaching commercial law to 
high school students. 


The Ability of the Teacher 


There is nothing inherent in the 
study when properly presented that 
would place it beyond comprehension 
of seniors in the high school. It is 
no more difficult than geometry or 
physics. There is this to be said, 
however, there is no study in which 
the teacher counts for as much as in 
teaching commercial law. He must 
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know what to include and what to 
discard. He must exercise a fine sense 
of discrimination in the choice of his 
material. His teaching must be 
definite, practical and interesting and 
above all he should possess unbounded 
enthusiasm. His knowledge of the 
subject should be of such wide range 
that he would not be embarrassed by 
any question which the ordinary stu- 
dent could present to him in a prac- 
tical way. In fact, questions should 
be encouraged and the student should 
be advised of the fact that it is some- 
times impossible to answer abstract 
questions of law offhand. That is the 
practise of trained lawyers to with- 
hold their opinion until they have 
had an opportunity to look up the 
law. The student can also be im- 
pressed with the fact that a seemingly 
very simple question in law may be 
exceedingly hard to answer. Such 
questions often involve the deepest 
principles of jurisprudence. For ex- 
ample, the keeper of a restaurant 
moved to another town and after he 
had opened his place of business he 
desired to put up a long board sign 
with the word ‘‘restaurant” painted 
on it. There was a city ordinance 
which prohibited anything but elec- 
tric signs to be displayed in the city. 
It was a suburban town and the citi- 
zens desired that the streets should 
make a good appearance. The keeper 
of the restaurant put up the board 
sign and the city marshal took it 
down. Let us see what is involved 
between these parties? It seems like 
a simple question, but before you can 
answer it you must study into the 
limitations of the police power of a 
city. How far can a city upon which 
police power has been conferred by 
the legislature go in curtailing the 
rights of the citizen to pursue his 
business in his own way? When stu- 
dents understand that even a very 
simple question may go down to the 
very foundations of our institution, 
they will not feel that they have 
brought any special disgrace upon 
the teacher because he was not able 
to answer all of the questions they 
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might propound to him. They wiil 
also see that men may honestly differ 
in their opinions upon a legal ques- 
tion. The teacher can show that the 
judges of the Supreme. Court often 
differ in their opinions about what 
should be decided upon the same 
state of facts. So it is not to be won- 
dered that all members of the class 
may not be able to see a decision in 
the same light, or that the opinion 
of the teacher should seem strange to 
some of them. 


Gaining Confidence of Students 


In some way the ‘teacher. must 
secure the confidence of the students. 
The best way to do this is to know 
the subject. A student always has 
an admiration for the teacher who is 
invariably well prepared. This prep- 
aration includes both a general knowl- 
edge of the subject and a well pre- 
pared lesson for the day. As I heard 
a prominent educator say the other 
day: ‘We can not all teaca alike.” 
This is true. We have our individual 
characteristics. Your way can not 
be mine. Some teachers can conduct 
a recitation better sitting down, 
others standing up. Some like to 
walk around. It seems to give an 
outlet for their nervous energy. Some 
can use the socratic method effect- 
ively, others can not. But of one 
thing we can be sure, the teacher who 
“Has the goods’ rarely fails to 
maintain interest or secure results. 
By “having the goods’ I mean one 
who knows the subject thoroughly. 
Who is at home in the subject. Who 
can inspire confidence in the class, 
and direct the trend of the lesson into 
almost any channel. Sometimes reci- 
tations may take quite a different 
channel from what was intended 
when the lesson began. One should 
always go to class with a definite 
course of procedure in mind, but need 
not always follow it. I am not par- 
ticular what method a teacher pur- 
sues, if he evidences a mastery of the 
subject, skill in its presentation and 
is getting anywhere. I am willing 
to let him do it in his way if he is 
really making progress. 
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I insist, however, that in teaching 
commercial law, the first thing is a 
mastery of the. subject. We: can 
not teach what we do not know. 
‘Knowledge is power” is a true adage 
in presenting a difficult subject to 
young students. The only danger is 
that the teacher must keep down to 
the student’s level. 


It is no use to give learned lectures 
which your students do not under- 
stand. I do not care where a teacher 
secured his preparation, soI am sure 
he has it. Now what can a teacher 
do who is not a graduate in law, and 
has taken the subject because the 
program could not be made out in 
any other way (which is all the ex- 
cuse the principal needs to give in 
order to shoulder the burden on 
you)? What can the teacher do who 
feels a little shaky as to his ability 
to do himself justice because of his 
inadequate preparation? It is a 
good idea to form the acquaintance 
of some law librarian or some lawyer 
in your local town to whom you can 
go and talk over difficult points. In 
most any country town the local 
practitioner has the time and the 
disposition to lend you assistance. 
On matters involving the general 
principles of law, these men are often 
well posted, although they may not 
be as up-to-date in many respects as 
the city practitioner. He can guide 
you around a lot of pitfalls, and keep 
you from making some absurd mis- 
takes. 


Ability to Illustrate 


An active lawyer may be able to 
give you some live examples in the 
application of the law that will 
arouse an interest in the class and 
inspire confidence. Lawyers are glad 
to do this as it refreshes their memory, 
etc. For students of this age apt 
illustrations which illumine the points 
of the text are absolutely necessary. 
Moreover, such pupils will remember 
a principle of law when it is coupled 
up with an apt illustration much 
longer than when it is presented 
merely as a principle and learned by 
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note. Any one who understands the 
principle of association will see my 
point here. Take the questions of 
MISTAKE, MISAPPREHENSION, AND 
Fraub. Good illustrations of what 
constitutes a mistake, a misrepre- 
sentation, or a fraud will do more to 
clinch a clear idea of what is meant 
by each of these terms than any 
amount of drill on learning the defi- 
nitions. This Ability to illustrate 
the text is vital, and the teacher who 
does not know enough to do it will 
have poor success with high school 
students. There will be neither in- 
terest nor progress. An interesting 
case pointedly stated will arouse 
intense interest. Some member of 
the class often knows of a similar 
transaction in which his father or 
some friend was interested. The 
teacher should be able to turn such 
cases to actual account and cash in 
on them for all they are worth. If 
Mary’s father has sold the good will 
of his business, and Jennie’s father 
is a pawnbroker, and John’s Uncle is 
an Innkeeper, and William’s Cousin 
is a contractor, you will not get very 
far in the study of the law until this 
local color will begin to present itself 
and the teacher should be able and 
anxious to utilize such material to 
the fullest extent. 


Expression 


The teacher of Commercial Law 
has a splendid opportunity to assist 
the English teacher right here. A 
student is asked to read a case and 
report on it. See that this report is 
made in clear, direct, and forceful 
language. Quiz the class after the 
report and see if the matter is per- 
fectly understood. If it has not been, 
make the student try again until he 
does make the presentation in a con- 
vincing way. This gives good prac- 
tice in oral English and cultivates 
the ability to speak to the point on 
one’s feet. It is an extremely bene- 
ficial exercise when properly con- 
ducted. 


(To be continued in May Number 


NEWS ITEMS 


(Continued from page 16) 


Magdalin E. 
Soisson is teach- 
ing commercial 
subjects in the 
High School at 
Thibodaux, Loui- 
siana. She former- 
ly taught in the 
Bellevue, Ohio, 
High School. She is a graduate of 
the Oberlin Business College, Class 
of 1919. 





Willard W. Taylor, a graduate of 
the State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, has recently accepted a 
position in the Commercial Depart- 
ment of the High School at Eau Claire, 
Wisconsin. 


Clyde C. Wilson has recently 
accepted a position as commercial 
teacher in the Longwood High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. During the past 
four years he has been teaching in the 
East High School of Minneapolis. 
He is a graduate of Ohio Wesleyan 
University. It will be recalled that 
an article entitled, ‘‘English for Busi- 
ness,” written by Mr. Wilson, ap- 
peared in the November number of 
“The Balance Sheet.’’ We are sure 
that our readers join with us in ex- 
tending best wishes to Mr. Wilson 
for an abundance of success in his 
new position. 


Ralph Wil- 
liamson, who 
taught in the High 
School at Bluffton, 
Indiana, last 
year, was recently 
engaged to teach 
commercial _sub- 
jects in the Central High School and 
Junior College of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. He is a graduate of the 
Paullina, Iowa, High School; Grin- 
nell, Iowa, College; and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 





Such letters as the following enable 
the editor to ascertain the trend of 
thought of the readers of ‘‘The Bal- 
ance Sheet,’’ thus we may be guided 
largely in determining what articles 
may be suitable for publication in 
future issues. It is our desire that 
this publication be made as practical, 
as useful, as -helpful, as interesting, 
and as constructive as may be possible. 
Readers are invited to use this depart- 
ment in discussing any of the articles 
which appear in ““The Balance Sheet”’. 
Or, if you desire to write a letter for pub- 
lication on any other subject, it will 
be welcomed, provided it is a letter 
of general interest to commercial 
teachers. 











To THE EDITOR: 


The article by C. C. Wilson, ‘‘English for 
Business,’’ in the November issue of ‘The 
Balance Sheet’”’ has my sincere approval. 
I am fully in accord with him as to the 
method to use in giving the young people 
the proper knowledge of English used in the 
business world of today. 


Very truly yours, 
GEO. R. HARRINGTON, Director, 
The Montgomery School of Commerce, 
Norristown, Pa. 


There will be another article on 
Business English in an early number 
of ‘“The Balance Sheet.’’ Watch for it. 


GENTLEMEN: 


On Thursday last, I received my first copy 
of ‘‘The Balance Sheet,’’ Vol. II, No. 4, and 
must congratulate you on its matter and 
make-up. It should serve as a medium for 
exchange of ideas and the discussion of 
problems of commercial teachers. If the 
“Service Plus’’ idea is continued as a slogan, 
it will be more valuable than a mere house 
organ and should be better appreciated by 
all leaders in commercial education. If you 
have Numbers 1, 2, and 3 still on hand, I 
shall be pleased to get copies. 


Yours very truly, 
E. WARNER, 
Shaw’s School, 
Toronto, Can. 


Thanks, Mr. Warner, for your com- 
ments. It is with pleasure that we supply 
you with copies of the back numbers. 
Other teachers desiring back numbers 
have only but to ask for them. 
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GENTLEMEN: 


It has just now become convenient for 
me to acknowlegde the receipt of your letter, 
and also thank you very kindly for the three 
copies of ‘‘The Balance Sheet’? which you 
sent me. I have read them with a great 
deal of interest and pleasure. The discuss- 
ions by authorities on various phases of Com- 
mercial Education are helping make my work 
in Business Education more pleasant to me. 


All the articles are good, but it seems 
that Commercial Education, its Status 
and Educational Value, because of its sound 
argument in behalf of Commercial Education 
and its comprehensiveness, might well be 
reprinted in pamphlet form for general distri- 
bution among school teachers where Commer- 
cial Education is trying to establish its 
place. I think this article by Prof. J. F. 
Caskey fine. 


Very truly yours, 
W. E. TIBBS, Director, 
Georgia State College, 
Industrial College, Ga. 


If the articles appearing in ‘‘The Bal- 
ance Sheet’’ are helping to make the 
work of commercial teachers more 
pleasant, then it is accomplishing some- 
thing, at least. The suggestion by Mr. 
Tibbs, that Prof. Caskey’s article be 
printed in pamphlet form prompts us 
to state that we have at present printed 
in pamphlet form and ready for dis- 
tribution to commercial teachers, with- 
out cost, the following: ‘‘Federal Income 
and Excess Profits Tax Laws’’ by J. O. 
McKinsey, C. P. A.; ‘‘History of Book- 
keeping and Accounting’’ by P. E. 
Curry; ‘‘Lectures on Accounting’’ by 
J. O. McKinsey, C. P. A.; ‘‘Exercises in 
Recording Transactions, Posting and 
Preparing Trial Balances’’ by J. W. 
Baker, Author of 20th Century Book- 
keeping and Accounting. Copies will 
be sent upon request. 


To THE EDITOR: 


An Approach by Irwin N. Knehans turns 
the course upside down or perhaps kaleido- 
scopic. Can 9th and roth graders grasp 12th 
grade subjects via university methods? 


Just this Fall a university student came to 
me in night school for elementary book- 
keeping. Last year he had enrolled in the 
Course of Accounting and Finance at one 
of the largest state universities. He knew 
little of bookkeeping and less of debit and 
credit. He was given Accounting, Theory 
and Practice. A bright student with a good 
high school record, he admitted that he and 
many others were “Innocents Abroad.” They 
were exposed to just such an approach, but 
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“it didn’t take’. Out of pure charity and,, 
no doubt to give the department a good 
status in the university annals, the in- 
structor conditioned him. Now, he is going 
through the elements thoroughly and rapidly. 

You can’t use university methods in high 
schools. If students are drilled thoroughly 
in the elements, then Business, Administra- 
tion, Accounting and Finance, and Efficiency 
are easily added thereunto. 

Every high school, because of location, 
has its own commercial problems determined 
by local industries. The commercial graduate 
should be able easily to adapt himself to 
practically each and every line of commer- 
cial endeavor in his community. 


A. A. WEISBECKER, 
South High School, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


To THE EDITOR: 


The November ‘‘Balance Sheet”’ is very 
good indeed. It is worth a full-grown, 1ooc 
dollar to any ‘‘commercial’”’ teacher. I. N. 
Knehans has the “right idea’’ in his “‘bonnet.” 

C. C. Wilson’s “English for Business’’ is 
right to the point. Let’s hear more from 
Knehans and Wilson. 

I commend the Part-Time Cooperative 
Class idea. 


Sincerly, 
.A. Lewis, Jr., 
Cleveland High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


It is interesting to read Mr. Weis- 
becker’s letter and then read the letter 
from Mr. Lewis. One thinks that Mr. 
Knehans has the “right idea in his 
bonnet,’’ while the other apparently 
thinks Mr. Knehans is on the right track, 
but going in the wrong direction. Any- 
way, it is interesting to get the views 
of our readers. 


To THE EDITOR: 


I have enjoyed reading ‘‘The Balance 
Sheet.’”” I am leaving this month for edu- 
cational work in Peru, South America, and 
would appreciate having it there. My 
address will be in care of “The Minister of 
Education, Lima, Peru.” 


Sincerely yours, 
HUGH S. MEAD, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Nitro, W. Va. 


The publishers extend best wishes to 
Mr. Mead for success in his new field. 
“The Balance Sheet’’ will be mailed 
you at your new address regularly and 
we hope you will continue to find it 
interesting. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Let me take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation of the high grade work you 
are doing to help teachers see the proper 
methods of teaching bookkeeping and ac- 
counting. Your little paper, ‘The Balance 
Sheet,”” is an inspiration to all progressive 
teachers of commercial subjects. It is one 
of the best I have seen as yet. May it live 
long and prosper. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. I. TOWLE, 
Medford High School, 
Medford, Mass. 


We trust this number convinces you 
that ‘‘The Balance Sheet”’ is still very 
much alive. At any rate, we are trying 
to give that impression. 








TEACHING BOOKKEEPING 
(Continued from page 5) 


lesson the Ledger is developed with 
accounts for the several items on the 
Balance Sheet. Use a Balance Sheet 
made out for a former lesson. Once 
more write on the board the equation 
Assets=Liabilities+Present Capital. 
Change the horizontal lines of the 
equality sign to vertical ones, draw- 
ing them as long as desired. Take up 
a few transactions to show that the 
same item would appear many times 
on the same side, and a grouping to- 
gether of these facts is necessary. 
Spaces are made for each kind of 
Asset and Liability and one for the 
Capital. The pupils will suggest the 
writing of the names in the center if 
opportunity is given them. Through 
work upon transactions they find 
that each one affects the Assets, the 
Liabilities, or the Capital. If there is 
an increase in the Assets or a decrease 
in the Liabilities or the Capital, that 
record must be made on the left side 
of the Ledger; if there is a decrease 
in the Assets or an increase in, the 
Liabilities or Capital, the record is 
made upon the right. They have 
discovered the fundamental rule they 
are to work with in their bookkeeping 
practice. Give the names “Debit’’ 
and “Credit” for the sides of the 
Ledger whenever it seems feasible. 
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Show them that they have accounts 
which give valuable information to 
the proprietor of a business if accur- 
ately kept. The Ledger has the same 
equation as the Balance Sheet; prove 
this statement by making the Bal- 
ance Sheet from the Ledger. 


Make a complete summary of the 
lesson and give several transactions to 
be entered in the Ledger. The dates, 
explanations, and amounts for the 
transactions are entered at first with- 
out the usual rulings. Let sugges- 
tions be given as to essentials of that 


kind. 


Through the steps I have outlined, 
the need for a Journal is seen. Rec- 
ords may be made in chronological 
order and detailed information is en- 
tered which may be eliminated from 
the Ledger. The separate Journals 
follow naturally. 


And what is the value of working 
along these lines? What benefits are 
derived from such a method? The 
Balance Sheet method offers excellent 
opportunities for class teaching which 
is very essential in presenting the 
subject of bookkeeping to young boys 
and girls who enter the Commercial 
Department from the Junior High 
Schools or Grammar Schools. Our 
aim in bookkeeping is to know the 
results of business transactions, to be 
able to ascertain the financial stand- 
ing of a concern. The pupils realize 
from the very beginning the goal 
toward which they are striving. They 
become familiar at once with the 
terms Assets, Liabilities, and Capital. 
Having learned the effect of trans- 
actions upon these groups, they under- 
stand why the accounts are debited or 
credited. Throughout the presenta- 
tion of the subject the students are 
made to think, to reason—these two 
things in themselves are of the utmost 
importance. Entries are made this 
way or that, not because of a rule 
found in a textbook, not because of 
instructions given by the teacher, 
but because they have been led to 
discover the process for themselves. 


OFFICE TRAINING 
(Continued from page 10) 


If, on the other hand, you expect 
some of your students to look for 
larger opportunities, the knowledge of 
the dictaphone is very essential, as 
many of our business establishments 
now use this machine exclusively for 
correspondence work. You may say 
that you are not educating dictaphone 
operators. Possibly not, but there 
often come times when a stenographer 
in an office is requested to transcribe 
letters from the dictaphone records, 
such cases being when the regular 
operators are ill, and in the summer 
when employees are taking their 
vacations. It seems to me, therefore, 
that a working knowledge of one of the 
dictating machines is more or less 
essential on the part of those taking 
the typewriting or  stenographic 
course. The adding machine is a 
very important part of the office 
equipment of the best business estab- 
lishments, so stenographers and book- 
keepers should, by all means, have 
a fair knowledge of the manipulation 
of tie adding machine. 


It is my opinion that every com- 
mercial department, desiring to give 
its students a thoroughly modern 
training, should have a good filing 
device, a duplicating machine, a dic- 
tating and adding machine; and these 
should be used until the senior stu- 
dents are thoroughly proficient in their 
operation. 


Since promptness is one of the 
necessary attributes of successful of- 
fice work, special attention should be 
given to this virtue. As order is 
Heaven’s first law, we should not 
handicap our students by permitting 
them to be disorderly. In commer- 
cial, possibly more than in any other 
line of work, the students should be 
made to feel that whatever is worth 
while doing is worth doing well. 


Any schools wishing to announce summer 
normal sessions for commercial teachers, advise 


. us and we shall be pleased to place the announce- 
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ment in the May issue of ‘‘The Balance Sheet,”’ 
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ACCOUNTING TERMINOLOGY 


(Continued from January Number) 


Accrue. (1) To accumulate auto- 
matically through lapse of time. (2) 
- To set up or record a debit or credit 
automatically accumulating through 
lapse of time. 

Accrued interest receivable or pay- 
able is the amount of accruals of 
interest on various classes of assets or 
liabilities. 

Accrued taxes is the amount of 
accruals of taxes. , 

Accrued dividends (or accumulated 
dividend) is the amount of accruals of 
dividends receivable or payable on 
guaranteed or cumulative stocks 
owned, issued or guaranteed. 


Active Account. An account in 
which the entries are frequent; as 
distinguished from an ‘‘inactive”’ ac- 
count. 


Active Partner. A partner who 
is subject to full partnership liability 
as distinguished from a “‘silent’’ or 
“special” partner, whose liability is 
limited. 

Additional Capital. New capital: 
i. €., an amount supplied as capital 
increasing that previously provided. 
The term “additional capital” refers 
to the amount coming into the busi- 
ness as distinguished from the expen- 
ditures made in increasing capital 
investments. (See Additions to 
Capital.) 

Additions to Capital. (A con- 
traction of ‘‘additions to capital in- 
vestments.) Expenditures for cap- 
ital account; ‘‘capital expenditure”’. 
The amounts expended for additional 
capital assets, such as_ structures, 
machinery or permanent equipment. 

Adjustment Account. A tem- 
porary account set up to show a record 
of the items of a transaction or series 
of transactions subject to and pending 
its clearance by definite classification 
or by adjustment between the respec- 
tive interests therein. 


Adjustment Mortgage Bonds. 
Mortgage bonds issued under a modi- 
fication of the terms of a previous 
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issue, the conditions of which the 
debtors have been unable to fulfill. 


Administration Expenses. Ex- 
penses incurred in connection with 
the administration of a business, 
usually the salary and expenses of 
the executives and other expenses 
not directly chargeable to specific 
operating or selling expenses. 

Administrator. A person named 
by the probate court, or other proper 
authority, to take charge of the prop- 
erty and administer the estate of one 
dying without leaving a will or an 
estate for which no competent execu- 
tor is named in the will. 


Advance Bill. A commercial ‘‘bill 
of exchange” drawn against goods 
subsequently to be shipped instead of 
against a shipment already made. 


Advertising Expense. The ex- 
pense of attracting the attention of 
the public to a business, product, 
proposition or fact. 


Affiliated Company (or Corpor- 
ation.) A company (or corporation) 
related to another through stock or 
bond ownership, operating agreement 
or other mutuality of interest. 


Agency. (a) The relationship be- 
tween principal and agent. (b) The 
place of business of an agent. 

Agent. A person duly authorized 
to act on behalf of another, or one 
whose unauthorized act has _ been 
duly ratified. 

Allocate. (a) To assign items to 
their appropriate captions in a classi- 
fication of accounts. (b) To classify. 

Allonge. A slip of paper attached 
to a negotiable instrument to receive 
endorsement for which there is no 
space on the instrument itself. 

Allowance. (1) A concession or 
abatement. Specifically in account- 


ing usage, a concession made to cus- 


tomers because of faults existing or 
claimed in goods orservice. (2) A 
definite amount granted or deter- 
mined upon for a specific purpose; as 
an allowance for depreciation, an 
allowance in lieu of actual expenses, 
ete. 
(To be continued in May Number) 
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SERIOUS MOMENTS IN 
THE CLASSROOM 


AN ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM 


A country lad went to a neighboring town 
and applied for a situation advertised in the 
local paper. One of the questions was: “A 
man ~_ an article for $4.09 and sells it 
for $9.04; does he gain or lose on the tran- 
saction?”’ After pondering the question, the 
rural youth answered: “He gains on the 
dollars, but loses on the cents.” 


THE INCOME TAX WILL GET HER 


“‘We have just learned of a teacher who 
started poor twenty years ago and has re- 
tired with the comfortable fortune of fifty 
thousand dollars. This was acquired through 
industry, economy, conscientious effort, in- 
domitable perseverence, and the death of an 
uncle who left her an estate valued at 
$49,999.40.” 


THAT DEAD HORSE AGAIN! 


Teacher to Bookkeeping Class: ‘What 
disposal should be made of a dead horse on 
the books?” Voice from back of the room: 
“Take him to the Soap Factory.” 

—W. I. S., Davenport, Iowa. 








IN THE LION’S DEN 


Dan Hoover was calling up Georges Town- 
ship High School on the telephone trying 
to get a basket ball game with the Soph- 
omores of that place. The operator answered 
and said the line was busy. He waited a 
little while and got an answer of: “Hello,” 
are you on the line? Dan answers back 
and says—‘‘No,” I’m on the stool. 

—The Microscope. 


WHY, HORACE! 


‘“‘Who can tell where is the home of the 
swallow?”’ the teacher asked the class. 

“T kin,’’ said Horace, proudly; ‘‘it’s the 
stummick.’’—The Lookout. 


OYSTERS ANY STYLE 


Natural history was the subject of the 
lesson, and the teacher asked, ‘“‘Who can 
tell me what an oyster is?” 

A small hand, gesticulating violently, shot 
up into the air, and a shrill voice called out, 
“T know; I can tell, teacher!” 

“Well, Bobby,” said the teacher, “you 
may tell us what an oyster is.” 

“An oyster,” triumphantly answered 
Bobby, “‘is a fish built like a nut!” 

—Reedy’s Mirror. 


WORKING THE PI-AN-O 


Teacher—‘‘What is an engineer, Tommy?” 

Tommy—“A man that works an engine.” 

Teacher—“That’s right. Jimmy, what is 
a pioneer?”’ 

Jimmy—‘‘A woman that works a piano.” 


WHY, ETHEL! 

The school teacher was calling at the 
home of a woman acquaintance who had 
a little daughter. The school teacher patted 
the little girl on the head and smilingly said: 

“Ethel, are you going to be a school 
teacher when you grow up?” 

“No, ma’am,” replied Ethel. 
ing to be a lady.””—Enquirer. 


UNPLEASANT 
Father (at supper table)—‘‘Well, Charles, 
how did you get along at school today?’ 
Charles—“‘Papa, my physiology book says 
conversation at meals should be of a pleasant 
character. Let’s talk about something else.”’ 


SOME SENTENCE 
Dinny in school was told to write a long 
sentence. He wrote, ‘Imprisonment for life.”’ 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATION 
(Continued from page 8) 
foundation than that of the average 

high school student. 

This course is not nearly so difficult 
for a young mind as a course in eco- 
nomics, which by this time is con- 
sidered quite generally as suitable to 
a secondary school. In fact, a course 
in economics is far more difficult, for 
much of economics deals with ab- 
stractions and fails to carry the con- 
viction of actuality which alone will 
awaken sustained interest in the 
minds of the pupils. I have always 
found the course in business organ- 
ization and administration the most 
teachable course I ever taught. In 


“I’m go- 














other courses it is frequently neces- 


sary to sugar-coat the pill, as it were, 
to awaken an interest in the minds of 
the pupils in the subject matter to be 
taught. But even then, the most 
that can be achieved is a kind of pas- 
sive interest, an interest applied from 
without, an educational narcotic as it 
were. 

The subject matter also has a cer- 
tain dim familiarity for him. On 
almost every business topic he has 
made some observations of his own. 
He has read the papers and has heard 
business discussed at home and on 
the street. He has formed his opin- 
ions. 

I can not easily conceive of a course 
of study which presents such possi- 
bilities for teaching as the one in 
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question. Active interest is¥present 
from the beginning, the process of 
learning satisfies the pupil’s desire for 
self-expression, and the teacher has a 
store of observations, opinions, and 
half-understood facts to draw upon. 

I can not easily conceive of a course 
of study which offers such possibilities 
for mental discipline. The greatest 
discipline always comesjfrom a closer 
analysis of one’s own experience and 


most not through absorbing, but 
through unfolding. 

If you ask me, therefore, why 
should such a course be taught in a 
secondary school, I answer: It will 
give the pupils a better knowledge of 
the environment in which they will 
make their living. It will teach them 
to observe closely, and to analyze 
their experience and knowledge. It 
will make them better business men 





observation. The mind develops and better citizens. 
SUMMER SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
The ninth annual Summer Announcing the Summer Nor- 


School for commercial teachers 
will be opened by the Bowling 
Green Business University, June 
28, and will continue five weeks, 
closing July 30. A larger teaching 
force than usual has been engaged. 
Boarding facilities abundant, and 
prices on a declining scale. Besides 
regular classroom work, there will 
be special lectures, many enter- 
tainments, and unique excursions 
the most conspicuous of which will 
be the trip to Mammoth Cave. 
For particulars, address, 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 


mal School for commercial teach- 
ers at the Twin City Business Uni- 
versity, June 20 to August 26. This 
session is entirely separate from 
the regular business courses, all 
instruction being given from a 
strictly teacher’s viewpoint. Al- 
most fifty teachers sent out last 
fall to positions in high schools of 
Minnesota, Iowa and Wisconsin. 
Well-known educators are repre- 
sented on the faculty and among 
the lecturers. 


TWIN CITY BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 


St. Paul, Minnesota 








July 5 to August 12—Summer 
Normal for commercial teachers— 
in the heart of Michigan’s summer 
playground. Side trips of educa- 
tional and recreational value. 

The McLachlan faculty will be 
aided by teachers with a national 
reputation. Special emphasis will 
be placed on shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, bookkeeping, arithmetic and 
penmanship. 

Address, Malcolm F. Denise, 
Dean, or Arthur E. Howell, Mana- 
ger, for full particulars. 

McLACHLAN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 





TRAIN FOR COMMERCIAL 
TEACHING 
At the Rochester Business In- 
stitute. Our graduates are in ev- 
ery state holding the highest posi- 
tions as heads of departments, 
assistants, supervisors, and direct- 
ors of commercial education. Ask 
for our new summer school teach- 
ers’ calendar, giving data of inten- 
sive courses in subject matter and 
methods commencing July 5. 
ROCHESTER BUSINESS 
INSTITUTE 
Rochester, New York 





Summer Normal Session July 11 
to August 5 at Bay Path Institute. 
Classes arranged with special con- 
sideration for teachers, high school, 
normal school and college gradu- 
ates. 

Intensive courses in commercial 
subjects provide opportunity for 
teachers to do advanced and finish- 
ing work; to add one or more 
courses to their present equip- 
ment; and to start work prepara- 
tory to teaching. 

Mr. M. F. Palmer will be in per- 
sonal charge of the classes. 

Detailed information will be 
sent on request. 


BAY PATH INSTITUTE 
Springfield, Massachusetts 








THE GREGG NORMAL SESSION 
A summer course in methods of 
teaching shorthand, typewriting 
and related commercial subjects 
given only at the ‘Gregg School, 
Chicago. Registration Saturday, 
July 2, and Tuesday, July 5. Ses- 
sion begins Wednesday, July 6, and 
closes Friday, August 12. For bul- 
letin of the 1921 normal session, 
write GREGG SCHOOL 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Notices from schools needing teachers, teachers wanting a 
position, schools for sale, and persons desiring to purchase a 
school, will be inserted on this page free of charge. 








TEACHERS WANTED 


Leading School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance in Los Angeles re- 
quires capable instructor in higher ac- 
counting, including theory, practical 
accounting and cost accounting; teach- 
ing and practical experience required; 
must be C. P. A. and possess enthu- 
siasm, loyalty and a real inclination 
for teaching. This is a permanent open- 
ing of exceptional opportunities for the 
right man. No chair warmers need 
answer. State qualifications in full and 
give business and character references. 
Address, ‘‘SU’’, c/o South-Western Pub. 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Young man, with from two to four 
years experience, to teach bookkeeping 
and other commercial subjects. A good 
future in sight for the right party. 
Give age, experience, salary desired and 
reason for desiring to change in first 
letter. Address, Empire State, c/o 
South-Western Publishing Co.,. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


A man with college education, com- 
mercial teaching and practical business 
experience. One qualified to teach bus- 
iness Administration, Bookkeeping and 
Accounting. A man with executive 
ability. Do not write unless you can 
meet these requirements. Address, ‘‘W’’ 
se South-Western Pub. ‘Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


Wanted a man teacher of Bookkeep- 
ing, Penmanship, Arithmetic, etc., one 
able to teach Gregg Shorthand pre- 
ferred. Good opening for hustler who 
can assist in getting .business. Salary 
commensurate with value of services 
rendered. Address, C. C., c/o South- 
Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SOLICITOR WANTED. Experienced 
business college solicitor for road work, 
little competition. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for a hustler. Will furnish car 
and pay salary or commission. Address, 
**H’’, c/o South-Western Pub. Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





Teachers wanted for Brown’s Business 
Colleges. We desire to get in touch with 
teachers several. months in advance. 
If interested, write H. E. Read, 777 Arcade 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


A capable business college manager 
who can teach the business subjects and 
who can invest a few thousand dollars. 
This is a splendid permanent position for 
the right man. Address, Central-West, 
c/o South-Western Pub. Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
A successful business college in a good 
sized town of the middle west. Address, 
M. I. M., c/o South-Western Pub. Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Thriving business college in city of 
15,000 with very best surrounding terri- 
tory. Present owner desires to quit 
school business on account of other 
things demanding his attention. Ad- 
dress, Ideal, c/o South-Western Pub. 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


NOTICE—We know of an excellent 
school in one of the Western states that 
is for sale or may be leased for a period 
of two or three years. If interested, 
write the South-Western Publishing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED TO BUY A SCHOOL 
An experienced school man would 
consider purchasing a business school 
or an interest in one. Give full infor- 
mation and valuation of equipment in 
first letter. Address, No. 20, c/o South- 
Western Pub. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Wanted to secure position as manager 
of small Business College near Chicago 
with view to purchasing later. Twelve 
years: experience in High School and 
Commercial School work. Now in charge 
of Commercial Department of a large 
Western Business College. Address, No. 
21, c/o South-Western Pub. Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


POSITIONS WANTED 

Single man, age 33, with seven years 
experience, desires position in Boys’ 
Private School. At present engaged as 
head of the Commercial Department in 
first-class honor military school. Salary 
desired, $1500. Address, No. 18, c/o 
——e Pub. Co., Cincinnati, 

hio. 


Young married man with ten years 
teaching and managerial experience 
would like to hear from owner of a good 
business college wishing to engage a con- 
scientious teacher and result-producing 
manager. Available Junel. Would con- 
sider a financial interest, or on a salary 
and percentage basis. Address, B. R. A., 
c/o South-Western Pub. Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 


Man with Normal School and Univer- 
sity training, three years of school and 
some business experience, desires posi- 
tion as head of Commercial Department 
of High School, or Commercial Depart- 
ment of some College. Address, No. 25, 
ng ealhpaeama Pub. Co., Cincinnati, 

o. 
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Commercial Textbooks 


20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting. A fiexible 
system based on sound principles and modern practice. Arranged 
in four divisions, each division being complete in itself. A text 
which allows the teacher to use his own initiative with regard 
to methods in teaching. 


McKinsey’s Bookkeeping and Accounting. A text 
particularly adapted to the class method of presentation. The 
principles of accounting are presented from the viewpoint of 
the business man, who needs certain information in order that~ 
he may control future operations of his business. With other 
aes bookkeeping is presented from the standpoint of the book- 
eeper. 


Public Accounting and Auditing. Two volumes. For 
students who have completed a bookkeeping course. The first 
volume is now being used in a number of schools that offer courses 
in “Higher Accounting.” 


Holmes’ Personality and Salesmanship. Published in 
one volume, divided into six different parts relating to The Trend 
of Business, Getting Into Business, The Self Development of 


Personality, Buying, Selling, and Advertising. 


Peters’ Commercial Law. A text in which the subject 
matter is plainly expressed in common terms enabling the student 
to readily understand the principles of law discussed in each lesson. 
Specific cases used to illustrate various topics, giving the student 
a practical application of the subject under consideration. 


Ross’s Business English. A text designed for a short 
course in Business English and Letter Writing. A thorough 
treatise on essentials, omitting technicalities. Definitions of 


a part of speech, its properties and syntax are treated in the same 
chapter. 


20th Century Touch Typewriting. Emphasizing finger 
gymnastic drills in connection with the first twelve lessons. A 
manual which arouses the interest and enthusiasm of the student 
from the beginning. 


Peters’ Business Speller. Five thousand words classified 
according to nature of business. Pronunciation, syllabication 
and definitions shown. Not an ordinary speller. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
309 West Third Street 








